offer their condolences to the new monarch, and even the
republican Dutch hastened to give him his full titles. Their
preachers thundered sermons against their English brothers.

Within the exile's titular domains there was a burst of
activity on his behalf. In England the secret royalist presses
poured forth broadsides proclaiming " Charles the Second
by the grace of God King of England, Scotland, France
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith/* Scotland, outraged
that mere Englishmen should have dared to kill a Scottish
King, proclaimed the new ruler with all due form and
ceremony. Most of Ireland still submitted to the authority
of the loyal Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Ormonde,
and here too Charles was recognized. Jersey, proud of its
independence and its personal acquaintance with its lord,
celebrated his accession with genuine enthusiasm.

Charles himself felt for a moment that he had lost the
person dearest to him in all the world. He had his full share
of that stubborn Stuart family loyalty and he had known
the dead man only in his most charming moods. But he had
no time to nurse his grief, and at his side was the sagacious,
practical, urgent Hyde. The Chancellor of the Exchequer,
having no exchequer to administer, took all the other de-
partments of state into his plump hands. He drafted let-
ters, suggested plans, recommended men who could be
trusted. Under his guidance Charles plunged into the busi-
ness of Kingship. Hyde found him harder to control than
when he had been Prince, for he was nearly nineteen and
would take peremptory orders from no one* He even de-
clared his independence of his mother, creating members
of the Privy Council without a word to her, although she
wrote him to do nothing until he had consulted her*

He recognized as well as any of his advisers that he must
take immediate advantage of the fury of indignation